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THE SUBSIDIZING OF PRIVATE CHARITIES. 

The word " subsidy," meaning originally in the Latin auxili- 
ary forces or help given in battle, came to have the general 
meaning of help or aid. In international affairs it was then 
used of the aid given by one government to another in war, and 
in public law of the "pecuniary aid directly granted by the gov- 
ernment to an individual or commercial enterprise deemed pro- 
ductive of public benefit." ' In American politics it has been 
mainly confined to moneys granted to encourage the shipping 
interests. In the discussion of public charities it has come to 
mean any payment from the public treasury, whether of the 
nation, state, county, or any other political division, to chari- 
table agencies not entirely controlled by public officials, whether 
the payment be given in gross amount or specifically for specific 
services. 

Some would prefer to confine the term to payments of gross 
amounts, 2 but this usage has no support either in the etymology 
and history of the term or in considerations of expediency. 
There are, to be sure, certain cases where a specific payment, 
hardly to be called a subsidy, is made to a private agent, as 
where paupers are boarded out in private families, or where the 
feeble-minded are sent by the state authorities to an institution 
in another state under a definite contract. But though in this 
case the payment may not be a subsidy, there is no pretense 
that the agent is acting as a charity. It is a purely business 
transaction, where the public payment covers the cost of the 
service involved. At times officers of subsidized institutions 
resent the term, because, as they say, their institutions " give 
more than value received for the payment." The test of a sub- 
sidy, however, is not whether the payment is in gross amount, 

1 Standard Dictionary. 

2 Often done by friends of subsidized institutions, and recently by Hon. Bird S. 
Coler, at the meeting of the N. C. C. at Washington, in May, 1901. See report of 
address in forthcoming volume of proceedings, published by George H.Ellis, Boston. 
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nor whether it covers the entire expense of the charity, but 
whether the agent is considered in the particular case to be 
doing a charity. If the agent professes to act from charitable 
and not business motives in the relief of distress, and the state, 
admitting the claim, pays to aid in the good work under any 
form of contract, such payment must be considered a subsidy. 
The proposed limitation of the term involves a distinction not 
essential to the public question under discussion, but refers 
merely to the choice of administrative method. Such a usage 
beclouds an issue of great social importance. 

The reason doubtless for the wish to limit the term "sub- 
sidy " is the desire to escape a certain implication of unworthi- 
ness or even of dishonesty that has come to be attached to the 
term. The word, however, has no necessary stigma. The ques- 
tion is whether, among various possible policies, this is as good 
a one as experience can offer. 

It is evident also that there may be various degrees of state 
or private control, and that the question may arise as to when 
an institution ceases to be private and becomes public. The 
ex-officio membership of certain public officials on the board of 
trustees, together with other trustees appointed by private citi- 
zens, does not make the institution a public one. Few cases 
practically arise where this question is difficult to decide, but 
the general rule may be laid down that the institution or society 
is private if the appointment of its governing board does not 
ultimately depend on public authority. 

A recent inquiry ' has shown the large proportions which 
have been taken on by subsidies in the United States. Except- 
ing possibly two territories and four western states, there is 
probably not a state in the union where some aid is not given 
either by the state or by counties and cities. Some instances 
were reported from every southern state which furnished returns. 
On the Pacific coast, Oregon, and particularly California, present 
striking examples of the rapid development of the practice. 
New England furnished a number of instances, Massachusetts 

1 Undertaken by the writer and reported to the N. C. C. in May, 1901 ; to appear 
in proceedings of the second Washington meeting, 190 1. 
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being the only state nearly free from the practice. But in the 
group of states extending from Maryland on the south to New 
York on the north, and including Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, and Pennsylvania, the practice has attained the largest 
growth, and mainly within the last twenty-five years. The 
results of this and other inquiries are stated in Table I : 

TABLE I. 

APPROPRIATIONS BY STATE AND LOCAL TREASURIES TO PRIVATE 
CHARITIES, STATES GROUPED TERRITORIALLY. 

Maine? — State: liberal appropriations, in gross amounts for orphan 
asylums, three hospitals (Maine General, Maine Central, Catholic at Lewis- 
ton), a temporary home for women and children, amount unreported. Local : 
several cities support dispensaries. 

Vermont. 1 — State: Brattleboro Retreat, repairs (in 1900) $4,000; to 
same per capita, $3.75 a week, or $195 yearly (law of 1900 provides "at 
least 200"); minimum amount, $39,000 ; for education of defective, bene- 
ficiaries appointed by the governor, $11,000. Local: Montpelier, to Heaton 
Hospital for five beds, $2,000; "probably other cases of municipal subsi- 
dies," amount unknown. 

New Hampshire. — State : feeble-minded supported at Massachusetts 
school, at Waverly, amount unreported; 1 Granite State Deaf Mute Mission 
since 1889, yearly $150;' Orphans' Home at Franklin exempt from taxation, 
amount unknown. Local: counties, by law of 1895, required to support 
children in institutions or families ; nearly 400 in asylums, probable amount 
at $100 per capita, $40,000 . 4 

Massachusetts. — State : New England Industrial School for Deaf, Bev- 
erly, $5,000 in 1898; in 1900 amount $2,ooo. 1 Local: Worcester City 
Hospital, $35,000.' 

Connecticut.' — State: 25 patients in Hartford Retreat for Insane, about 
$5,000; 180 pauper or indigent imbecile children at Lakeville, for which 
state pays $130 per capita, or $23,400 (balance paid by town selectmen); 
260 wayward girls in industrial school at Middletown, at $156, $40,560; 
to a number of hospitals, amount unreported ; 80 deaf in American schools 
at Hartford, and 30 at Mystic Oral School, at $200, $22,000 ; 17 blind in 
Perkins Institution, South Boston, and 46 in Connecticut Institute, Hartford, 
at $330, $10,790. Local: the towns pay about $100 yearly toward support 
of 180 imbeciles, $18,000; Hartford, to Protestant Orphan Asylum, amount 
unreported; New Haven, to three institutions (two of them orphan asylums), 
$5,500; dispensary, $1,000 ; 3 New Britain, to general hospital, amount 
unreported. 

Rhode Island. — State : no report. Local : Providence (20 beds in hos- 
pital and ambulance service), $8,ooo. B 

New York? — State: directly to institution for delinquents and defectives 
$235,000. Local: counties to various institutions, 635,000; cities, towns, and 
villages, $2,775,000. 

New Jersey. — State: none. 1 Local: Newark, 3 hospitals, 10 beds each, 
$7.Soo. 2 
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Pennsylvania. — State: to private and "semi-state" institutions, $5,700, - 
000 ; 6 Local: Philadelphia, for children's societies, $15 1,000 ; 2 to Visiting 
Nurses' Association, $1,500 ; 3 to Alleghany Dispensary, $1,000 ; 3 3 hospitals, 
$1 per diem, amount unreported. 3 

Vela-ware. 1 — State: defective children in schools, $2,800; Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and day nursery, amount unreported. 
Local : Ferris Reform School, Newcastle county, $5,000. 

Maryland. 1 — State: to various classes, about $96,000. Local: Baltimore 
(reduced in last two years), now $185,000. 

District of Columbia.— For various private charities, about $200,000. 

Ohio. — State : none. 1 Local : Toledo, to Retreat Mission from fines, 

Indiana. — State : none. 1 Local : Indianapolis, Home for Friendless, 
$600. 2 

Illinois. — State, none. 1 Local : Chicago, from fines, $2,796 ; * Cook 
county, three industrial schools, boys, $36,000 ; 2 industrial schools, girls, 
$20,000 ; Children's Home and Aid, $5,000 ; other counties, several indus- 
trial schools, children's aid societies, hospitals, amounts unreported. 1 

Michigan. — State: none. 1 Local: Detroit, hospitals, specific, $8,08 1. 2 

Wisconsin. — State : none. Local : Milwaukee county, children (in 
1895), $34,ooo. 3 

Minnesota. — State : deformed children in hospital (temporary), amount 
unreported. 1 Local : 3 counties for prevention of cruelty to children, $1,200, 
$483, $300 — $1,983; Ramsey county to associated charities, $600 ; several 
hospitals, large amount in St. Louis county, amount unreported ; Minne- 
apolis, Bethany Home for Fallen Women, $2,ooo. 2 > 3 

Iowa. — State : no report. Local : Des Moines, Home for Friendless 
Children, $i,ooo. 3 

North Dakota. 1 — State : none. Local : several counties contribute to 
Children's Home Society, $500 to $2,000 each, total unreported. 

Kansas. 1 — State : 26 institutions receive $14,400. 

Virginia. — State, no report. Local : Richmond to 24 institutions, 
$7,801 ; 3 Norfolk, to 2 institutions, $i,o5o. 3 

Kentucky. 1 — State : none. Local : several counties and cities contribute 
to hospitals, humane societies, amount unreported. 

Tennessee. 1 — State : Industrial School, amount unreported. 

Missouri. — State : no report. Local : 2 St. Louis to 3 institutions for 
children, $22,579 • Kansas City, $3,500. 

North Carolina. 1 — State : 2 orphan asylums and soldiers' home, $35,000. 
Local : Raleigh, Durham, Wilmington, to hospitals, $6,200. 

Georgia. — State : no report. Local : 3 Atlanta, 5 societies (children, 
paupers, hospital), $32,900 ; Savannah, 2 secular, 1 Catholic hospital, $10,- 
800. 

Alabama. — State : no report. Local : 3 Mobile, to Catholic hospital, 
$7,500. 

Louisiana. — State: none, Local: 1 New Orleans, to 31 institutions, 
$30,110. 

Colorado. — State : none. Local : * Pueblo hospital, per diem from 
counties, amount unreported ; * Denver, to trustees for 22 societies, $g,ooo. 3 
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Utah. — State : no report. Local : Salt Lake, for rescue of fallen 
women, $6oo. 3 

New Mexico. 1 — Some aid to hospitals, defectives, amount unreported. 

Oregon. 1 — State : to orphans, rescue work, etc., $17,500. 

California. — State: to children's institutions, J>4lo,ooo. 4 Local: cities 
and counties in some cases, amount unreported. 

RECAPITULATION. 



New England — 

Maine 

Vermont 

New Hampshire . . . 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Rhode Island 

East Middle — 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 
Middle West— 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North Dakota 

Kansas 

Southern — 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

North Carolina . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Mountain — 

Colorado 

Utah 

New Mexico 

Pacific Slope — 

Oregon 

California 

Totals 





Other State 




Other Local 


State. 


Aid Granted, 
but Amount 


Local. 


Aid Granted, 
but Amount 




Not Reported. 




Not Reported. 




Large 




Some 


$ 54,ooo 




$ 2,000 


Yes 


150 


Yes 


40,000 




2,000 




35,000 




101,750 


Yes 


24,500 


Probably 


No report 




8,000 




235,000 




3,410,000 








7,5oo 


Probably 


5,700,000 




153,500 


Large 


2,800 


Small 


5,000 




96,000 




185,000 
200,000 








i,5i5 


Probably 






600 








63,796 


Yes 






8,081 




No report 





34,ooo 
4,583 








1,000 


Possibly 
Yes 


14,400 






Yes 


No report 


Yes 


8,851 


Probably 

Yes 


No report 




26,079 


Probably 


35.000 




6,200 




No report 




43,700 


Probably 


No report 




7,500 
30,110 








9,000 


Yes 






600 


Possibly 




Yes 






17,500 








410,000 






Probably 


$6,668,600 




$4,316,115 
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Total state and local reported, $10,984,715, distributed by groups of states 
as follows : 





State. 


Local. 


Total. 




$ 157,900 

6,033,800 

14,400 

35,000 

427,500 


$ 109,500 
3,961,000 

"3,575 

122,440 

9,600 


$ 267,400 


East Middle 


9,994,800 


Middle West 


127,975 




157,440 




9,600 
427,500 








Totals 


#6,668,600 


$4,316,115 


$10,984,715 







NOTES ON THE TABLES. 

Reported as giving no subsidies, either state or local, were the following : 
Arizona, Indian Territory, Nebraska, Nevada, Washington, Wyoming. 1 For 
all other states unmentioned above, i. e., Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, West Virginia, no 
report was obtained. 

Explanation of numbers affixed, indicating the source of information : 
"Answers of correspondents to committee N. C. C, 1 901; amounts usually 
are for the year 1900. " Figures collected by New York Charity Organization 
Society, and printed in Controller Coler's Report, p. 68 ; amounts probably 
are for the year 1898. 3 Answers to Senate committee, in document cited 
below, p. 382 ; amounts probably for the year 1896. 4 H. Folks' Monograph, 
p. 85. s Compiled by writer from Report of New York State Board of 
Charities for 1900; a more exact statement could only with much labor be 
calculated from the tables given. 6 Amounts recommended by the state 
board, as published in the Philadelphia Times, January 21, 190 1. If most of 
the information is from one source, the number immediately follows the name 
of state ; and in other cases the number follows the particular item. 

The reports of the "state" subsidies, being of so recent date, and includ- 
ing unquestionably all but one of the cases of large payments, cannot be far 
from correct, and the amount cannot probably rise above $7,000,000. In a 
few cases small amounts are included which hardly come under the definition 
adopted, and which for obvious reasons are not open to the adverse criticisms 
made in the text. Such are the payments to secular institutions, outside of 
the state, as the support of defectives by Delaware and New Hampshire. 
The omitted cases of local aid are doubtless very numerous, and, while the 
amount in each case is small, the aggregate would be large, possibly bringing 
the total local to $5,000,000. So we have a pretty reliably ascertained grand 
total of subsidies of $1 1,000,000, which may fall short of the actual figures 10 
per cent, at the most. The imperfections of this table will be viewed chari- 
tably by those who recognize in it the first attempt that has been made to 
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arrive at totals in the data of this subject, and who realize how scattered are 
the sources of information. What is here given may make possible, for later 
inquirers, other and completer results. 

It is proposed now to consider the causes which have led to 
this development and to examine the reasons that are given for 
and against the subsidy policy. In such a matter we cannot 
pass an a priori judgment, for any policy must be judged by its 
results, and must be vindicated or set aside according as it 
serves well or ill the social interests. We will consider the 
results of this policy from two points of view — first, to the 
dependents, the objects of the charity; and, secondly, to the 
public by which the subsidies are furnished. 

The results to be considered as regards the dependents are 
of two classes — those relating to the quality of care while the 
charity is being furnished, and those relating to the preparation 
which is given to return them to normal relations in society. 
Among the subsidized charities is a small group of a miscellane- 
ous character, including charity organization societies, societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to children, for the support of day 
nurseries or fresh-air excursions, and for the restoration of fallen 
women. In such cases the work can be carried on only by pri- 
vate agencies ; it seems practically impossible for public officials. 
There can be no comparison instituted, therefore, as to the qual- 
ity of their work, and the only question is whether such agencies 
are proper objects for public payments. This will be considered 
later. In the case of medical charities, likewise, it is difficult to 
draw a comparison. Good and bad hospitals are found under 
both forms of management, and much the same would seem to 
be true of the defective classes — the blind, the deaf, the feeble- 
minded. Excellent institutions under both kinds of .manage- 
ment may be named. Almost the whole controversy as regards 
this point centers about the care of children. In such cases it 
is strongly argued that political control and the distribution of 
party spoils give a class of attendants and a method of control 
highly harmful to the interests of the inmates. 1 This seems to 

1 N. C. C, 1886, p. 161 ; urged in a paper by Judge Richard Prendergast on 
" State Aid to Private Institutions," a defense of the subsidizing of reformatories. 
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be a matter largely of local conditions. Good political control 
is undoubtedly possible, and under a merit system, backed by 
strong public sentiment, an efficient and sympathetic adminis- 
tration may be secured. But in some communities this is appar- 
ently for a long time to come an unattainable condition. In 
those communities the argument for subsidies, so far as it con- 
cerns the care of the dependents, is a strong one, though offset, 
as will be seen later, by considerations touching the public interest. 

The advantages of moral and religious training under private 
control are strongly urged as an argument for subsidies. The 
belief that children, if not old people, should be cared for in insti- 
tutions under the control of the church to which they belong, has 
been one of the strongest influences in the extension of the prac- 
tice. It is said that education in morals and religion is incom- 
plete or impossible except where the church has authority, and 
that this prime consideration should take precedence of every 
other. 1 It must be noted, however, that there is much idealizing 
of this religious control, and that few subsidized institutions 
accomplish the results the ideal would require, while it is by no 
means impossible to arrive at these results by other agencies, or 
in institutions publicly controlled. 

Political control has its failing, but subsidized institutions 
have perhaps not less to answer for. We cannot judge the one 
system by its worst and the other by its best examples. When 
the subsidy policy is inaugurated, there are mercenary societies 
which take advantage of it. 2 Children are retained by subsidized 

1 This view was stated with admirable spirit and earnestness by Rev. Father D. S. 
McMahon, in the discussion of the subject at the Washington Conference of Charity. 
See the forthcoming volume of proceedings. 

2 See Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the New York State Charities Aid Association, 
1897, pp. 20-22, for description of a particularly striking case. A society, after drawing 
$40,000 annually from the city for some years, was at length dissolved in 1897. Two 
or three families with their connections controlled its affairs, and real estate and fur- 
nishings had been bought with " profits of the business." The sanitary conditions 
were atrocious, and, when examined, over 40 per cent, of the inmates were suffering 
from parasitic and eye diseases. A little later every one of the ninety-eight children 
which it was desired to transfer to another institution were rejected by the examining 
physician as suffering from ophthalmia. 

Cases of the same nature have occurred in California. In the case referred to on 
p. 367, note 2, the " charity " had been started as a business enterprise, for the sole 
purpose of drawing the subsidy. 
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institutions longer than they need or should be. 1 Their inter- 
ests are sacrificed to the financial interests of the managers. 2 
Great orphan asylums, while drawing subsidies from the cities, 
have been erected of cheap inflammable material, outside of the 
city limits, because not subject to the building laws, thereby 
endangering the lives of the inmates — a thing hardly possible 
in a public institution. In San Francisco some of the garret 
dormitories of subsidized asylums are flimsy firetraps. The 
advantage of cheapness claimed for private management is thus 
purchased sometimes at the cost of the safety and welfare of the 
children. Private and subsidized institutions, in many ways out- 
side the control of the public authority, can suffer conditions 
quite opposed to the interests of their charges. 

As to the preparation given for normal life, the question is 
one that applies almost entirely to the case of dependent chil- 
dren, and there it is connected very intimately with that of insti- 
tutional care versus the placing-out system. Subsidies seem 
peculiarly adapted for institutions, and the argument drawn from 
the need for religious training loses much of its force where the 
placing-out system is adopted. The opinion of experts inclines 
now strongly toward family life as the only proper solution of 
child dependency, and there seems no argument of much force 
in favor of subsidizing private agents for this work, when it is 
systematically entered upon as a public policy. 

It is argued that the subsidized institution under private con- 
trol leaves less of the stigma of pauperism on the dependent, 
and thus makes it easier for him to succeed in life. It is doubt- 
ful whether any institution which cares for dependents can avoid 
the stigma attaching to dependency, and the only class which it 
is socially desirable should be free from this is the class of chil- 
dren. This difficulty can be solved only by making possible 
family rather than institutional life for them. 

'Statistics and evidence are given below, p. 377. 

2 The San Francisco dailies gave details in the spring of 1900 of a case where 
the children in a subsidized institution were found in a half -starved condition. Sev- 
eral instances of the kind have occurred in California, as I have been informed. See 
also p. 366, note 2. 
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We turn now to the consideration of subsidies in their effects 
upon the public welfare. We may consider the public purposes 
of charity to be threefold — that of alleviating the misery of the 
dependents, that of restoring to normal relations in society, and 
that of discouraging the growth of dependency. In regard to 
the first, the public interest is fully in harmony with that of the 
unfortunate ; and were public interests not endangered, there 
would be no objection to allowing the dependent to take relief 
in the most pleasant forms. But the purpose of resorting to 
normal relations must be ranked the higher one, and experience 
indicates a strong tendency on the part of subsidies to increase 
the problem with which the subsidized institutions have to deal. 
Just in proportion as the institutions succeed in protecting the 
assisted families from the stigma of pauperism do they break 
down responsibility of parents and relatives. In many institu- 
tions a pious deception is practiced, undoubtedly with kindly 
motives, and the charity received is thought to come from a 
generous and maternal church or from the philanthropic man- 
agers. Where the applicants are adults, as in the case of medi- 
cal charities, homes for the aged, etc., the influence is in the 
same direction. At the same time, if the subsidies increase with 
the number of the dependents, as they are likely to do, there is a 
standing premium to the institutions to keep- the inmates longer 
than is necessary and to develop the work in magnitude. 1 

In considering the results upon the public welfare we must, 
however, take a broader view. We must see the influence that 
subsidizing exerts upon a sound public policy in general. First 
is the question as to personal and political favoritism. If sub- 
sidizing is practiced, what purposes, what societies, and what 
individuals shall be intrusted with the disposal of public money ? 
Many witnesses unite in declaring that the distribution of subsi- 
dies becomes one of the most subtle and insidious forms of the 
spoils system in politics. 2 The favor of public-spirited and 
well-meaning citizens, of societies, and even of great religious 

1 See figures given below, p. 378. 

"See editorials from Philadelphia Times and Philadelphia Ledger, quoted in 
Charities, Vol. VII, No. 5, p. 97, August 3, IQ01, in reference to Pennsylvania. 
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organizations, is sought by this means. Indeed, until we have 
worked out more thoroughly an answer to the question of the 
proper division of work between public and private charities, 
the selection of the societies to be subsidized must be almost 
entirely a matter of chance, favoritism, and political influence. 
So far as subsidies are granted to institutions under sectarian 
control, they transgress the American principle of the separation 
of church and state. The sincerity and conscientiousness of 
those who urge that religious training should be in the care of 
the church cannot be gainsaid, but it must be insisted strenu- 
ously that the state or the public should not be made to foot 
the bill. Those urging the argument in question view the sub- 
ject through foreign eyes. It is essentially the same controversy 
as that between the public and parochial schools. All may agree 
that it is sound public policy to give to dependents the ministra- 
tions of their own religion, but some way must be found to do 
this so that it will not involve an invasion of American prin- 
ciples. This country is the first, and as yet the only important 
one, which has in principle completely separated church and 
state, but there is no policy which our people are more thor- 
oughly convinced to be right or which they will more certainly 
maintain. 1 Moreover, cordial feeling between those of different 
religions, harmony of action among those of all beliefs, is 
dependent on the absence of such subjects of temporal rivalry. 
The subsidizing of religious institutions is an occasion of unhappy 
discord wherever it attains any large proportions. It is for- 
bidden by the constitutions of several of the states. 2 

1 It is true this has not always been consistently done in the past, even by those 
who approve the principle. Dr. Amos G. Warner calls attention to the unfairness 
and " short-sightedness " of many members of Protestant denominations in seeking 
to evade the clause in some state constitutions which forbids the voting of money to 
"sectarian" institutions. They attempt to have this clause so interpreted as to 
exclude the institutions officered by Roman Catholic orders, and encourage " disin- 
genuousness and unfair subterfuges " by "their own eagerness to secure public money 
for the private institutions in which they are themselves interested." (Report of the 
section on "Organization of Charities," International Conference of 1893, p. 124. 
For examples of the "subterfuges " in Chicago, see same article, p. 128.) 

2 It is forbidden by the state constitution to all political divisions to grant to 
religious or sectarian institutions in Pennsylvania, Illinois, New Jersey, South Carolina 
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Subsidies make still more unclear where the line is to be 
drawn between the particular subjects of private and public effort 
in charity. This question urgently needs an answer, and some 
progress is being made toward formulating one. 'The kinds of 
dependency for which private contributions are given are the 
same as those for which subsidies are received. There can be 
no objection to the undertaking by private charity, under proper 
public supervision and safeguarding, of any form of relief for 
which it can secure contributions ; but there is strong reason to 
refuse to allow private citizens to be generous with the public 
money. A particularly moving appeal is made for subsidies in the 
case of certain unpopular charities, like rescue work among fallen 
women. It is said that without subsidies this work will languish, 
because public sentiment and sympathy are not developed to the 
point to support such work. 1 Viewing the immediate situation, 
this may be true, but it is possible that a more far-sighted view 
will be more hopeful. The undertaking by the public of certain 
burdens which may clearly appear to belong to it will lighten the 
burden resting on private charity, and there is no reason to 
believe that, if the charity in question or any similar one is in 
fact worthy of support, it will lack the contributions of public- 
spirited citizens. At any rate, to gain by lobbying the vote of 
the legislature for work which it is admitted does not win the 
support of the most sympathetic and charitable part of the 
public, is a doubtful way of developing a higher sentiment on 
the subject. We must rely on private effort to pioneer charity 
progress and to educate the public to its obligations. 2 

Closely connected with this point is the fact that the prac- 
tice of subsidizing cripples the regular state institutions. The 

(constitution of 1895), District of Columbia (by act of June II, 1896); to all pri- 
vate institutions except for children and old people in California (constitution of 1863, 
Art. IV, par. 22) ; to the state (but not to the local divisions) in New York. This list, 
quite incomplete, is prepared mainly from the answers in Committee Report of Senate, 
1897 (cited below, p. 382), pp. 415-46. It is hardly necessary to say that the spirit of 
the injunction is not always observed. See note above. 

1 Discussion at the Washington meeting. 

2 See remarks of Dr. Amos G. Warner in International Conference ot Charities, 
1893, volume on Organization of Charities, p. 6. 
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subsidized institutions can, however, bring such a pressure of 
political influence and such a persuasive lobby to their aid that 
the legislature votes all available funds before the pressing needs 
of the regular state institutions have been nearly provided for. 
In every community it is a question of the economic use of 
limited means ; we wish to get the maximum result with the 
given outlay. The statement may broadly be made that in those 
communities where subsidizing is most practiced the needs of 
the regular public institutions are least thoroughly provided for. 
This has been the experience in the District of Columbia. The 
superintendent of charities of the district declares that subsidiz- 
ing as practiced there 

has led to the needless multiplication of institutions of one kind and to the 
neglect of equally as important work of another sort. It has continued the 
appropriation of money where it was not needed. It has prevented the crea- 
tion and improvement of public institutions which are sadly needed in order 
to accomplish work which the private institutions refuse. 1 

Between 1880 and 1892 public institutions in the district 
increased from seven to eight, and the maintenance 53 per cent., 
while private subsidized institutions increased from eight to 
twenty-eight and subsidies to them increased 150 per cent. 2 

In New York city the same abuse is found. It was said in 
1 89 1 that 

the city continues to pay .... year after year increasing sums for the sup- 
port of public dependents under the care of private persons in private 
institutions, many of whom but for this provision would probably not be 
dependents at all, while at the same time the public dependents, under the 
care of public officers in public institutions, are housed in buildings which are 
in danger of falling down and are a discredit to the city. 3 

The fact is brought out by these figures : 4 In the period 1850 
to 1898 the population of New York city was multiplied by 
6.66, the cost of prisoners and public paupers was multiplied by 

* Report on Charitable and Reformatory Institutions of the District of Columbia, 
1899, p. 21. 

2 See I. C. C, report on Organization of Charities, p. 121, for figures. The per- 
centages there given, however, being clearly erroneous, are here corrected. 

3 Mrs. J. S. Lowell, quoted in Controller Coler's Report, 1899, p. 4. 

4 Derived from tables in Controller Coler's Report, p. 4. 
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5.53, and the cost of subsidizing private institutions was mul- 
tiplied by 317.51. 

The same appears to be true in a considerable measure in 
California, and a most flagrant example may be witnessed in the 
state of Pennsylvania. The last legislature allowed only a por- 
tion of the sum which the state board of charities declared to 
be the minimum requirement for the insane hospitals, while it 
granted millions to private institutions. The governor, however, 
still not satisfied, reduced the appropriations to state hospitals 
by several hundred thousand dollars, while approving the sub- 
sidies substantially as voted. Among the students of charity 
problems it has come to be recognized that certain classes of 
dependents must be cared for by the state, and that it is the 
most shiftless and costly policy to postpone the complete pro- 
vision for such classes. Foremost among these classes are the 
feeble-minded and the insane. That a state like Pennsylvania 
should postpone for years the most urgent demands for these 
classes seems to be in part explained as a result of the large use 
of subsidies. 

One of the most deplorable results of subsidizing private 
charities is that the patrons and friends of those charities are set 
in opposition to measures of general social reform. When 
American conditions are changing so rapidly, there is need for 
all right-minded people to unite in support of sound measures ; 
but the fear that favored charities may be prejudiced, if any 
change is made, paralyzes the efforts of those who should be 
foremost in progress. The establishment of state boards of 
charities, which have demonstrated so convincingly their useful- 
ness, has time and again been opposed from this motive. In 
California, during recent years, members of some of the Protes- 
tant churches interested in orphan asylums, and of some 
Jewish societies, have thrown their influence openly against the 
effort to establish a state board, and there is reason to believe 
that a strong covert opposition from another sect was due to a 
like motive. It is true that this same difficulty is at times 
experienced in the case of public institutions whose superin- 
tendents or trustees oppose measures of general public interest 
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from selfish motives ; but this evil seems not only less pro- 
nounced, but less striking, than when the opposition comes 
from those professing to work from philanthropic motives. 

This leads to perhaps the most important reason why the 
subsidy policy operates against the public interest. It reduces 
the effort on the part of many of the least self-seeking citizens 
to purify the politics of their communities. Without question, 
the strongest argument in favor of private control of institu- 
tions maintained by public funds is that, under the spoils system, 
there is great evil resulting from partisan control of institutions 
dealing with helpless inmates. But there is an important point 
of view from which this appears to be, in a measure, a begging 
of the question. The subsidy system unquestionably in many 
cases weakens the forces which should work to purify our politi- 
cal life. It detaches a great body of public -spirited citizens from 
the side of reform. It puts the trustees and patrons of subsi- 
dized institutions in the attitude of receiving personal favors from 
political leaders. While this influence must be at work in every 
community where subsidies are granted, Pennsylvania is perhaps 
the most notable example. In the words of a leading newspaper: * 

One of the most subtle and dangerous forms of corruption devised by 
politicians is the subsidizing of religious and benevolent agencies. Men who 
could not be approached with any suggestion of personal benefit will give 
their influence and their votes in consideration of some favor to an institu- 
tion in which they are interested, and political opposition may be silenced by 
the threat to withhold an appropriation. 

The bettering of conditions in politics can come only from 
the enlisting of "the good citizens," the very class which is 
largely interested in benevolent undertakings. But, as the article 
just quoted further asserts : 

The state treasury, under political control, has become a great corrup- 
tion fund, and it is the good citizens that are corrupted by it, often without 

understanding the purposes for which they are used The petty jobbery 

and log-rolling for local appropriations are sufficiently demoralizing to the 
legislature itself, but the use of these appropriations to debauch a con- 
stituency, a religious organization, or the philanthropic sentiment of a com- 
munity, and make them silent in the face of political trickery and crime, is 
an abuse of power that saps the very foundation of free institutions. 

1 The Philadelphia Times, quoted in Charities, Vol. VII, No. 5, p. 97, as above. 
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"Honest management of the state benevolent institutions" 
is one of the most inspiring battle-cries for the friends of good 
government, because the evil effects of spoils politics can be 
so clearly demonstrated in those cases, and the fundamental 
human sympathies are strongly appealed to when it is seen that 
insane and helpless inmates have been sacrificed to partisan 
spoilsmen. It is, therefore, a double misfortune when "good 
citizens" give up hope of securing honest management for the 
state institutions, and confine their efforts in the lobby of the 
legislature to the pitiful task of coaxing a subsidy for a favorite 
charity. Twelve or fifteen years ago Indiana was cited in the 
same breath with Pennsylvania as an illustration of corrupt 
politics, but the progress made meantime in honest methods of 
government in Indiana has been noteworthy. It seems not 
unreasonable to date this improvement from the public attention 
attracted by some flagrant instances of abuse in the state insti- 
tutions, particularly one of the insane hospitals. Active charity 
workers, alert to the situation, entered upon measures of reform 
with vigor, and, the public responding to the appeal, non-partisan 
management and the merit system were introduced, and a new 
era began in the state system of charities. 1 The general politics 
and social spirit of the state have undoubtedly profited in a large 
measure by the diffusion of the benefits of these reforms. Indiana, 
without a vestige of the policy of charity subsidies, can boast now 
of having attained as near to complete and efficient care of its 
dependent classes as any commonwealth of America, however 
much remains to be done. Albert J. Beveridge was elected 
senator from Indiana clean-handed at the very time that the 
legislatures of California and Pennsylvania were in " senatorial 
deadlocks," about which the nastiest political rumors were 
afloat. These may be mere chance coincidences, unconnected 
with subsidies, but it cannot fail to occur to the thoughtful that 
in each case we see the fitting fruits of the general political 
policy of the state. So it may be said that corrupt politics may 
validly be cited as the reason for the subsidy policy, if only 

'Consult the reports of the Indiana State Board of Charities, now twelve in 
number. They form a remarkable and inspiring record. 
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the present moment is considered ; but when a broader view is 
taken, the argument is a vicious circle, for an extensive use of 
subsidies positively contributes to demoralize public sentiment 
and the legislature, and weakens the forces by which alone cor- 
rupt politics can be purified. 

One kind of results remains to consider — the burden upon 
the taxpayers. The prime reason, no doubt, for the introduc- 
tion of subsidies is that it seems the most economical way for 
the public to meet an obligation it has come to recognize, and 
which has outgrown the means provided by private generosity. 
Doubtless subsidies, considered at the moment of their intro- 
duction, are economical, but the final workings of the plan must 
be considered. We will consider (i) their effect on decreasing 
private contributions, (2) their effect on increasing the number 
of dependents, (3) the waste involved in the planlessness and 
duplication that subsidies occasion ; and will then note the 
financial results to the public treasury. 

First, as to their effect on private contributions. At the 
Second National Conference of Charities, one of the speakers 
referred most approvingly to the union of public and private 
benefactions in the charitable institutions of New York, and 
declared that this feature of the charitable work of New York 
might well be emulated by other states. Chief among the 
reasons given for this view was the fact that many of the insti- 
tutions had incomes nearly sufficient to defray their current 
expenses, and, as the funds of this class of charities were increas- 
ing every year, in the end, the speaker believed, most of them 
would become entirely self-sustaining, thus gradually relieving 
the state in the support and care of the dependent classes. 1 In 
view of the actual development which has taken place since 
1875, this statement must provoke a smile from the knowing, 
yet it doubtless indicated the not unreasonable expectations of 
the friends of this plan. They had failed to take into account 
facts, already mentioned, as to the effects of subsidies on increas- 
ing dependency, and the further fact, now to be mentioned, of 

1 Paraphrased from N. C. C, 1875, p. 18. 
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the drying up by subsidies of the sources of private generosity. 
Table II exhibits a result exactly the opposite of that predicted : 

TABLE II. 
Showing appropriations for prisoners and paupers in New York city, 1850—98, 
and the percentage of total expended by private institutions. 1 



Year. 


For Prisoners 
and Paupers. 


For Same 

in Private 

Institutions. 


Per Cent, 
to Private 
Institutions. 


1850 


$ 431,745 
875,399 
1,690,443 
2,761,640 
3,794,972 
5,466,037 


* 9,863 
128,850 
334,828 

1,414,257 
1,845,872 
3,131,580 


2-3 
14-7 
19.8 
51.2 
45-9 
57-3 


i860 


1870 


1880 




1898 





Year by year an increasing proportion of the burden must 
be borne by the taxpayers, and a decreasing proportion of the 
funds comes from private generosity. At first the state is looked 
upon as coming to the aid of a private charity; a few years later 
the private charity is looked upon as generously aiding the 
state. The whole responsibility is shifted to the state, 2 which is 
deemed fortunate in getting even a small measure of help from 
private funds. 

The same result is shown wherever figures are available. In 
the District of Columbia the income of private institutions 
derived from private sources had fallen in 1892 to only 24 per 
cent, of their total income, and in 1899 this had further fallen to 
14.69 per cent. 3 The same effect is evident in the case of chil- 
dren's institutions, and in the case of hospitals in New York 
city. Such a change in private generosity completely falsifies 
the hopes entertained at the outset. As a leading newspaper 
has recently remarked in reference to the situation in Pennsyl- 
vania, "the charitable spirit in public men is dried up when 
they can refer applicants for help to the state treasury." 4 It 

'Prepared from figures given in Controller Coler's Report, 1898. 

""State" is here used in the general sense of the political unit, whether local 
or general. 

3 Report of Charitable and Reformatory Institutions of the District of Columbia, 
1899, p. 36. 

* Philadelphia Ledger, quoted in Charities of August 3, 1 901, p. 98. 
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would seem that better results would be obtained by making 
clearer, not more indefinite, the line which divides the proper 
subjects for public and private contributions to charity. 

The effect of subsidies in increasing the number of depend- 
ents likewise adds to the burden of the taxpayers. In 1894 of 
eight thousand dependent children about whom the facts were 
ascertained in New York city, 23 per cent, had been maintained 
as public charges during periods ranging from five to fourteen 
years. 1 Table III is for a later period. 

TABLE III. 
Period of detention in institutions, of 30,973 children. Reported by the state 
board of charities, September 30, 1899. 2 



Time in Institution. 


Percentage. 




2.1 




II. 7 

24-3 
34-o 

27.9 








Total 




72.1 

38.1 







The growth of the number of dependent children in New 
York city is shown in Table IV. 

TABLE IV. 



Date. 


Number of 
Children. 


Date. 


Number of 
Children. 


Date. 


Number of 
Children. 






1880 


18,914 


1890 


27,537 






1881 


19,450 


1891 


28,509 






1882 


20,539 


1892 


28,867 






1883 


20,993 


1893 


31,000 






1884 


22,146 


1894 


33,558 


1875 


14,773 


1885 


23,910 


1895 


33,406 


1876 


16,930 


1886 


25,385 


1896 


32,644 


1877 


16,903 


1887 


24,850 


1897 


33-379 


1878 


16,648 


1888 


24,047 


1898 


35,404 


1879 


18,425 


1889 


25,386 


1899 


34,427 3 



1 Twenty-third Annual Report of the State Charities Aid Association, 1895, p. 32. 
•Data in Twenty-eighth Report of State Charities Aid Association, 1900, p. 24. 
3 Not including a few special institutions which on September 30, 1898, had 371 



inmates. 
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When we consider that this increase has gone on in the past 
ten years, despite a change in the state constitution in 1894 
which tends to discourage the increase, and despite the earnest 
efforts of a number of powerful private agencies trying to check 
the evil, and despite new rules adopted by the controller in 
1899 providing for specific and more equalized payments, it is 
evident that there is a great power of growth in public subsidies. 
What the increase would have been, had these opposing forces 1 
not been at work, we can only imagine. 

The number of dependent children in California for whom 
subsidies are paid, and the amounts, as given in Table V, show 
a steady and rapid increase. 

TABLE V. 
Dependent children supported by the state of California. 2 



Date. 


Number. 


Amount Annually. 


1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1898 


3,393 
4,723 
5,680 
6,756 


$ 58,000 
240,000 
286,000 
340,000 
410,000 



When the present law for subsidizing orphan asylums was 
under debate in California, a member of the senate, it is said, 
arguing for its merits, declared that a careful estimate showed 
that the expenditure it would involve to the state could never 
pass thirty thousand dollars a year. It has at the present time 
reached nearly a half million annually, has almost killed any 
efforts to place the children in family homes, has in a large 
measure demoralized many families whose children are thus 
supported, and has acted unfavorably upon the spirit and 
motive of many of the charitable societies themselves. 

These are not mere chance results ; they are the logical works 

1 See reports of State Charities Aid, and Charity Organization Society, from 1895- 
1900, passim. 

* First figures from a California correspondent, quoting the state controller ; other 
figures from H. Folks' Monograph above cited, p. 79 ; first column as there given ; 
second column is double the amount granted the first half-year, therefore probably 
slightly low. 
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of any plan that separates responsibility for financial support 
from the power of admission and control, and which reduces the 
responsibility of the citizen. Careful inquiries readily disclose 
a large number of cases where the families of dependent children 
are abundantly able to keep them, and some where respectable 
near relatives have sought in vain to take the child from the 
institution. 1 In California not only is no effort made to find 
homes for the children in asylums, but the inclinations of the 
managers have led them to maintain the abominable proposi- 
tion, announced to me by the superintendent of one asylum, that 
it is far better for the child to be in an institution than in a home. 
A Congregational minister, living in a pleasant home not far 
from San Francisco, and having no children, tried for three years 
to get a child for adoption from the various orphan asylums in 
and about Oakland. He was repeatedly refused on the ground 
that they had no children that were suitable, and they would 
not let him look to make a choice for himself. The growth of 
public burdens is inevitable when such sentiments and methods 
prevail. 

The subsidy policy proves itself uneconomical through the 
division of responsibility and the duplication of institutions and 
appliances to meet the demands of many classes of citizens. It 
is not possible to unify and systematize the public charities. In 
the cities, for instance, hospital appliances are duplicated, and 
the public continues to pay large amounts for beds in subsidized 
institutions, while in the public institutions many beds are 
unoccupied. The competition of the various medical schools 
has increased the hospital capacity for dealing with maternity 
cases far beyond the needs. They wish to use such cases for 
clinical and teaching purposes, the accommodations are multi- 
plied without reference to the general public need, and the public 
treasury meets the bill. 2 In the District of Columbia, as the 

1 A list was published in the Twenty-fifth Report of the State Charities Aid Associ- 
ation, 1897, p. 17, and reprinted as Appendix VI of Controller Coler's Report, 
1899. Another list, equally instructive, appears in the Twenty-eighth Report of the 
association, pp. 35 ff. 

"See Controller Coler's Report, 1899, pp. 14, 15, for statement of this abuse 
in New York ; and Appendix, p. 79, for additional facts. 
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superintendent of charities complains, the subsidized hospitals, 
being entirely independent in the matter of accepting cases, 
refuse the chronic incurable charity cases. Moreover, the plan 
of distributing the appropriations to a number of small private 
hospitals has been found there to cause a very big per capita 
expenditure. 1 In Maryland separate reformatories were estab- 
lished within a mile of each other by Catholics and Protestants. 2 
Some such difficulty must arise in reference to every class of 
dependents. 

The origin and growth of subsidies in New York well illus- 
trate the unexpected results in a financial way of this policy. 3 
The New York Orphan Asylum was organized in 1806, and 
within two years, finding itself in debt, sought aid from the 
legislature. It was granted $5,000, a part of the profits of a 
lottery, but this sum was not received until 181 5. Meantime, 
in 181 1, the sum of $500 was granted to it, to be paid from the 
duties of auction sales, and a like sum was received by it each 
year until 1853. The Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, organized 
in 1817, at once received the same grant, and the House of 
Refuge for juvenile offenders, organized in 1824, was from the 
first largely supported by state funds. In 1847 there was appro- 
priated $3,000 to be distributed among orphan asylums for the 
education of their inmates. The number of children's institu- 
tions receiving aid and the total amounts granted increased with 
considerable regularity for ten years, reaching a total of $50,000 
in 1857. I n J 86i reduced to $1 1,000, the total rose again in 1866 
to $55,000, divided among fifty-eight institutions; and in 1870, 
to $150000, in addition to thirty-five specific appropriations, 

* Report of Superintendent of Charities, D. C, 1899, pp. 23-6. The difficulties are 
even more emphatically stated and the policy condemned in the first preliminary 
report of the board of charities established by act of Congress June 6, 1900 ; see 
Estimates for Department of Charities and Corrections, with a Preliminary Report, 
1900, pp. 5, 6. 

'This point is somewhat further developed by Warner, I. C. C, volume on 
Organization, p. 129. 

3 The statements in this paragraph are epitomized, some sentences taken entire, 
from The Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children, monograph by Homer 
Folks (reprint of articles first published in Charities Review, Vols. IX, X), pp. 32, 36, 
69-74. 
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ranging from #500 to $5,000 each. Meantime many charities 
besides orphan asylums had begun to receive aid, the total of 
subsidies being $95,000 in 1863, and $910,000 in 1872. In 1873 
a constitutional amendment put a sudden stop to all "state " aid 
to private charities except for juvenile delinquents and certain 
classes, as blind, deaf, etc. From that date subsidies have, with 
exceptions just noted, been confined to grants from cities, 
counties, and towns, but their growth has gone on unchecked 
despite many efforts to prevent it. In 1898 subsidies in the 
state amounted to nearly three and three quarter million dollars. 
The incomplete figures given in the first table show the great 
financial burden that subsidies have imposed on the public 
treasury in many communities. When it is considered that this 
great growth has been largely within the last twenty-five years, 
the belief that subsidies are economical merely from the financial 
point of view has a very unsound foundation. 

Many of the objections above suggested are admitted to be 
valid by those who still in a measure defend the system by 
declaring that rules may be adopted whereby the evils of subsi- 
dies may be reduced or abolished. Strict rules as to the admis- 
sion and discharge of the inmates, rules executed by the public 
authorities, may limit, it is said, the increase of dependency. 
Public agents may exercise a strict control over the manage- 
ment of the institutions. The payments made in aid of the 
charity may be "specific for specific services" and not a lump 
sum, thereby making more businesslike the relation between 
the treasury and the institution. To the constant increase in 
the percentage of the funds provided by the public and the 
corresponding dwindling of the funds provided from private 
sources, a limit may be set by fixing a definite percentage which 
must be raised outside in order to secure the subsidy. The 
abuses of medical charities, hospitals, and dispensaries may be 
guarded against by careful investigation and inspection. Such 
are the remedies suggested by some. Undoubtedly these things, 
which are for the most part as yet mere "barren idealities," can 
and must be done where the subsidy policy is continued. But 
what is the condition if these measures succeed ? Some of the 
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arguments against subsidies are weakened, but none are entirely 
destroyed, and several remain in undiminished strength. The 
subsidy plan remains an inharmonious element in the public 
charitable system. In proportion as the public exercises an 
efficient and strict control over admissions and management does 
the institution retain less of the distinctive advantages claimed 
for private charities, and does the public nature of the institu- 
tion become more clearly recognized. The logical working out 
of these reforms would bring the institutions completely under 
public control. 

This being the state of the problem, what is the sentiment of 
the public upon it ? Certainly it is not one of satisfaction. In 
the District of Columbia Congress expressed the growing opposi- 
tion to the practice in appointing a committee over ten years 
ago to investigate the subject. From this action resulted the 
establishment of the office of superintendent of charities, to 
which Dr. Amos G. Warner was appointed as the first incumbent 
in 1 89 1. His reports and opinions on the subject did much to 
arouse public sentiment throughout the country. 1 The establish- 
ment in the District of Columbia of a Board of Children's 
Guardians in 1892 was largely due to the same feeling, and that 
board has continued to exert a strong influence in favor of the 
ultimate abandonment of the policy. The report of the joint 
select committee of the Senate to investigate the charities and 
reformatory institutions of the district, 2 and the recent establish- 
ment of a board of charities in the district, betray the same 
feeling. The emphatic statement of principles by the board in 
its first report shows that the reform may soon be accomplished. 3 
In Maryland a sentiment has been growing for several years in 
opposition to the policy, as is shown by a strong report pre- 
sented by a special commission on the care of city poor to the 

1 The excellent chapter on subsidies in his book, American Charities, must not be 
overlooked by the student of this question. 

"Part I, containing hearings, statements, etc., ordered printed July, 1897, is 
Senate Document, No. 185, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session; Part II, ordered printed 
March, 1898, is Senate Report, No. 700, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session. Senator 
McMillan of Michigan was chairman. 

9 Report cited above, p. 380, note 1. 
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city council of Baltimore, 1 by the attitude of the supervisors of 
the city charities of Baltimore in their first annual report in 1900, 
and by the emphatic expression of prominent citizens and mem- 
bers of the legislature. The establishment in 1900 of the Board 
of State Aid and Charities in Maryland was a great measure of 
reform. It was made the special business of this board to 
supervise and inspect the report on subsidized institutions. In 
Pennsylvania the system is so intrenched that there is no imme- 
diate prospect of its dislodgment, but the sentiments of leading 
newspapers, already cited, indicate a strong opposition in influ- 
ential quarters against it. In New York in the constitutional 
convention of 1896 opposition to the policy was so strong that 
a clause was adopted prohibiting the legislature from requiring 
(as it could before require) counties or cities to contribute to 
any private charity. 2 The report of Controller Bird S. Coler, 
of New York city, in 1899 exposes in a remarkable way the 
abuses that had grown up about the system, and shows in the 
correspondence and answers published the many and powerful 
lines of opposition to the existing system. The Charity Organ- 
ization Society, the State Charities Aid Association, the Medical 
League, practically all the individuals prominent in benevolent 
work, excepting those connected officially with some denomi- 
national charity, unite in expressing their condemnation of the 
practice. The development of the sentiment in favor of the 
placing-out system for children and the growing spirit of 
co-operation among all denominations are removing the greatest 
influences in favor of subsidizing orphan asylums. Public men, 
quick to catch the drift of sentiment, are expressing themselves 
plainly upon the question. Recently, in signing a bill making 
an appropriation to the institute for deaf-mutes, Governor 
Odell of New York wrote this memorandum : 

'Report dated December, 1897; Jeffrey R. Brackett, chairman. 

2 The case against subsidies in New York was strongly put by Mr. Joseph Choate, 
president of the convention, who took the floor in the debate in committee of the 
whole, when the charities article was under consideration, on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 14, 1894. Extracts from debates reprinted in Twenty -third Annual Report of 
State Charities Aid Association, 1895, pp. 121— 6. 
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The fact that there are about a dozen institutions over which the state has 
no jurisdiction except through occasional visitations of the state board, and 
that the control is entirely and solely within themselves as in private corpora- 
tions, leads me to believe that the state should, if it is intended to contribute 
state money, exercise a proper responsibility as to their management. While 
I am inclined to withhold approval from the bill, I have decided to approve 
the measure and trust to future legislation to provide the regulations sug- 
gested. 1 

The opinion of authorities on charity methods throughout 
the United States is almost a unit in its opposition to the prac- 
tice. The literature on the subject is not large, for until quite 
recently there has been a hesitation to discuss the subject 
because of the strong feeling that it aroused. The Charity 
Organization Society of New York collected recently the opin- 
ions of the most prominent authorities on charities throughout 
the United States, and the sentiment among them is shown to be 
practically unanimous in favor of the complete separation of the 
public treasury and private charitable institutions. 2 

The logic of the situation demands the abolition of the policy 
of charity subsidies. It is a mediaeval device. Formerly the 
line between the action of the state and that of private and 
ecclesiastical corporations was dim. Public functions were exer- 
cised by many guilds, societies, and church corporations, but the 
modern state has gradually taken over these functions. As a 
matter of expediency, there is abundant reason to carry this 
change to its logical end in the complete separation of pub- 
lic taxation from private charity. In a few American states 
the evolution is complete. The logical tendency of things 
must bring this reform even in the older states where a his- 
torical blunder has been made. The subsidy method is not a 
policy ; it is an accident. The strongest arguments in its favor 
are merely negative — that it should be kept because we have it. 
Such an argument has no force in the newer states, and does not 

"Quoted in Charities, April 27, 1901, p. 355. 

"Printed as appendix to Controller Coler's Report, 1899, p. 69. See com- 
ment of the controller, p. 5, expressing surprise at what appeared to him to be " the 
radical nature of the reforms suggested " by " nearly all of the experts in charitable 
work." 
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accord with American ideas. We are more concerned with hav- 
ing things right for the long years of the future than in preserv- 
ing the blunders of the recent past. Of the outcome there can 
be little doubt. Nowhere is there any effective sentiment favor- 
able to the developing and extension of subsidies, whereas, if the 
arguments in their defense were sound, great extension of the 
scope of subsidies would be justified. But, in fact, the advo- 
cates of subsidies are entirely on the defensive. Within the last 
few years they have distinctly lost ground in the older states. 
Discussion of the subject is of more practical importance per- 
haps to the states of the West and South than to those where 
the system is already developed, for it is where the experiment 
has not been tried that there will be temptation to extend the 
use of subsidies as the easiest way to meet a present need. 
Forewarned by the experience of others, they may escape the 
evils and the cost which the practice of subsidizing private chari- 
ties has brought upon every community that has rashly entered 
upon it. 

Frank A. Fetter. 
Cornell University. 



